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IN making the Home Workshop a permanent department of 
this Magazine, it is designed to establish a medium of com- 
munication, by means of which the readers of the Decora- 
tor and Furnisher can at all times ask questions of interest 
on matters pertaining to home decoration and fancy work, and 
all that belongs in the province of home adornment. 

Letters of inquiry containing requests for information or 
advice will be promptly answered. If reply by mail is desired 
enclose an addressed, stamped envelope, or stamps for return 
postage. If replies are desired through this department, please 
so state. 

ADA B. writes: — "I am told that there are beautiful book 
covers that can be made at home. Will you give me some 
directions for such work, also tell me where I can get patterns, 
and what materials are suitable. Also, are they easy to make or 
so complicated that an amateur could not produce satisfactory 
results ?" 

It is not at all necessary that elaborate designs should be 
selected. Even the simplest patterns will be artistic and beautiful 



stitched through according to fancy. If care is taken the ; edges 
of the cover may be perforated and the lining put in with 
stitches of cord or silk. The front may be closed with ribbons. 




if the stitches are regular and the outlines exactly followed. Take, 
for example, the book cover illustrated. Choose a piece of olive 
felt of size suitable for the cover. 

It may be cut in two pieces or in one according to fancy. 
The beginner would probably succeed better if the sides of the 
cover were made separately. The most scrupulous care should 
be taken to have the piece perfectly square at the corners, or 
the symetry of the work is destroyed. With a pantagraph draw 
the pattern on a piece of contrasting material, cardinal would 
look well. If the outlines are not perfectly distinct sketch them 
in with a fine pencil or a pen, and a little ink diluted with 
water until it will scarcely leave a mark. It is, by the way, an 
excellent idea to keep a bottle of diluted ink for this purpose. 
When the lines are made clear cut the pieces out with the same 
accuracy as was observed in the drawing. Baste them on the 
material, taking care that they are exactly true at the corners. 
Then put in cross stitches, as shown in the corner figure. Be 
certain that they are exactly right. If one stitch looks wrong 
take it out. Don't say "Oh, well, it will never show." That is 
what makes poor, patchy looking work. Never pass by any 
thing that is imperfect on the theory that "it. will do." Only 
accept absolute perfection. Try a single corner on this principle 
and you will never do any other kind of work. When the cross 
stitches are all put in, work the outer edge in twill or satin 
stitch. The inner edge is done by working from right ,to left, 
allowing the thread to fall in front of the needle at every stitch. 
The pattern is all in applique covered with these stitches. 

When the needlework is all done, if the cover is in two 
pieces the next thing is to make a back and join them. One of 
the very best backs is made by stitching two pieces of kid or 
morocco together on the sewing machine. Cut the back of the 
proper size. If the cover is for magazines, half a yard of most 
sizes will be enough to bind in one. Measure the required thick- 
ness, and then sow the covers and back together either on the 
sewing-machine or by hand. If the edges are very thick, a very 
large needle may be put in the machine, and without threading, 
the edges may be passed under the needle. If care is taken not 
to touch the cover except to guide it, the stitches will be very 
regular, The back may be perforated in the same way, then 
with a needle and heavy silk or cord run through both thick- 
nesses and draw the stitches closely. A lining of silk, linen, or 
other suitable material may be put in by being hemmed or 




MRS. BAXTER, Denver, Col., asks for some pretty way to 
make a table scarf, one that is effective and not very expensive. 

There is no material that is more effective than plush, which, 
though costing considerable, really repays for the addition in 
price, A very little decoration carefully put on makes more 
show upon a piece of plush than much more elaborate work on 
a cheap fabric could possibly do. You can make a most elegant 
scarf from one and three-fourth yards of plush, costing $1.50 per 
yard, and about one dollars worth of silk or chenille. One yard 
and three-quarters of silk at 95 cents per yard will be required 
to line the scarf, and if fringe or tassels are to be used, very 
good ones may be had for $1 for the set of tassels, or $1.50 per 
yard for one yard of fringe. This will make the material cost 
about $5.50. A scarf of such materials well made would cost $35 
to $30 in a first class city establishment. 

A pretty design if the work is to be done in chenille is very 
large autumn leaves in the rich red brown russet and olive shades 
of the natural leaves. Golden rod, poppies, roses or creamy lilies 
.make admirable designs. 

Special information on patterns, colors, and designs will be 
given on request. 

COUNTRY GIRL.— Applique embroidery and decorative 
work is very fashionable. A recent number of this Magazine 
contains an article on applique embroidery in which you would 
find just the' information you require. 

Very elegant designs may be done on plush or felt, with fig- 
ures of velvet in various colors. A novelty recently completed 
was a group of Watteau figures, another a royal court yard with 
.ackeys in livery, horses, retainers, and all of the pomp and cir- 
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cumstance of state done in velvets of various colors on heavy 
wool tapestry. The threads were nearly all in iridescent shades 
and gold. The heaviest cords were all metal. The fine threads 
were of cord silk and tinsel. A wider border may be used by 
using two rows of the single figure, joining them at the points. 
Any chair, lounge, table cover, or a piano scarf may be made 
from the same material. The designs and their application are 
susceptible of infinite variation. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER.— Painted frames with the designs ex- 
tending over the mirror are less fashionable than formerly. It 
would scarcely be worth while to go to the expense of getting 
materials to do such work. There are plenty of newer and pret- 
tier designs. The foundation should be of some rather soft fine 
grained wood ; holly is best of all, but cherry or even baswood 
will answer. The wood should be very smooth, and may then 
be coated with shellac, allowed to dry, sand papered and dried 
again. It may then have a coat of spirit varnish, or if a dark 
shade is desired, of the finest coach varnish. If not perfectly 
smooth when dry, sand paper it again and again varnish it. 

The figures are made with fancy headed brass tacks of vari- 
ous sorts. In order to insure regularity, the lines where the 
tacks are to be driven must be marked out with the greatest 
care. This looks easy, but it requires the wisest calculator to get 
all of the geometrical figures exactly true. Without this the 
work will be irregular, and look awkward and unsatisfactory. 

A pleasing variety will be produced by the use of buttons or 
heads of leather instead of brass. These leather tacks come in 
all sizes, shapes and colors, and are furnished in gilt, silver and 
bronze. A beautiful design can be made by ebonizing the wood 
and using tacks of gold and bronze. 

A frame of plain wood covered with rich . black velvet with 
silver tacks is a recent order by a German family for the por- 
trait of the late Emperor. 



THE BODY AND SOUL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By James McCarrolii. 



edifices of Rome were characterised by splendid internal discom- 
forts, and those of the Anglo-Norman period were wanting inter- 
nally in grace or even the fitness of things. The Saxon period 
in England scarcely deserves mention, as if there are any true 
Saxon remains to be found there now, they are rude and inferior 
to intensity. In truth, the term Saxon should give place to 
that of Anglo Norman, and be no longer confounded with the 
latter. All along the line of English architecture, and up to al- 
most the very threshold of the present century, there has not, 
perhaps, been a single private dwelling of convenience and 
beauty, such as may be found now in this privileged America of 
ours. All the interiors were defective both as to ground plan 
and decoration ; and if an exterior presented an imposing ap- 
pearance, it was a body without a soul. But now all this is 
past and gone, for in the light of a broader intelligence and ap- 
prehension of the fitness of things, we have gradually arrived at 
a point in house decoration and convenience of arrangement, un- 
known hitherto, in any age or portion of the world. 

As already observed, our civilization and the art of house 
decoration may be said to have walked hand in hand down to 
the present day, and to have acted reciprocally ; on each other. 
This is a point which deserves serious consideration, and especi- 
ally in regard to the education of the young of both sexes, and 
the formation of their tastes and a love of what is artistic and 
beautiful. Tne interior of our homes may be said to be the first 
open volume placed in the hands of the child, familiarizing it 
with what is just and harmonious, or^what is the reverse. In 
this sense the Decorative Art becomes one of the earliest sources 
of our education, and leads us, doubtless, intp lines of thought 
and action, but little understood by us at the moment. Hence 
the necessity of its constant presence and cultivation in our 
homes ; and this is the more readily effected, as it, in some 
agreeable if unpretending shape, lies within the reach of even 
the humblest means; In its total absence there is no true focal 
point in any household. Where it obtains in all its integrity— 
where the walls, ceilings, cornices, mantels, mirrors, centre pieces, 
etc., are in approved taste and perfect harmony, the sallies of 
wit become more brilliant, the voice of music more melodious, 
refined converse more elegant, the influence of age more impres- 
sive, the charms of beauty more captivating, and the intercourse 
of kindred spirits more grateful. 



FROM the earliest period of recorded time, down to the present 
day, the advances made in our civilization might have been 
measured largely by those made in the internal arrange- 
ments and decorations of our dwellings. 

In this relation the external structure does not appear to be 
a true criterion, as it is but skin-deep, so to speak, and not 
necessarily a faithful index to the interior. All the private 



An excellent transparent walnut stain is made by mixing one 
quart spirits of turpentine, one pint asphaltum varnish, one pint 
japan, one pound dry burnt umber, and one pound dry Venetian 
red. Beat or shake so as to make the mixture smooth. If too 
thick use a little more turpentine. 
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